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CoNSOLIDATIONS being in order, we are pleased to note 
that The American Exchange and Review has absorbed 
what little there was of The Insurance Advocate, of Rich- 
mond, Va. The latter paper occupied a limited field in an 
inefficient manner, and its withdrawal will not be attended 
with regret. Its former editor, Colonel Gretter, will repre- 
sent The Exchange and Review in the southern field. We 
also notice that The Coast Review has acquired a new 
assistant editor who, the chief announces, will represent 
him in his absence, and “assume all physical responsi- 
bility.” John Phoenix, who was at one time “running” a 
California newspaper, and assuming “physical responsi- 
bility,” gives us an idea of what that amounts to on the 
Pacific Coast, when he tells of his encounter with an irate 
patron, whom he held down over the press by means of 
his nose which he had inserted between his teeth for that 
purpose. We trust the “physical” editor of The Review 
will escape responsibilities of this character. 





JUST now there seems to be an epidemic of explosions, 
attended with great loss of life. An explosion in a Vir- 
ginia mine killed over twenty persons, while by the disaster 
at Chester, Pa., fifteen were killed, and one by the explo- 
sion in Jewell’s mills in Brooklyn, all occurring in the space 
of ten days. It has been stated that disasters of a similar 
nature usually follow-each other in rapid succession, so 
that when an ocean steamship is lost, the public anxiously 
anticipates a second and a third shipwreck, and a railroad 
accident always lead to expectations of others to follow. 
Underwriters have learned to anticipate disastrous fires in 
a similar manner, and, if their predictions are to be real- 
ized, the conflagration at Haverhill will soon be duplicated 
elsewhere. But it is only extraordinary conflagrations, 
where the losses reach many millions of dollars, that make 
an appreciable increase in the average of losses by fire dur- 
ing theyear. It seems to be fated that the country must pay 
about $100,000,000 annually as a penalty for criminal reck- 
lessness and carelessness, and to underwriters it matters 
little whether the total is made up of a lump sum or of 
driblets. But such conflagrations as that at Haverhill nat- 


urally excite alarm in the minds of insurance men, because 
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of this predeliction of disasters of a similar nature to follow 
each other in rapid succession. If there should be many 
of them, andthe proportion of smaller fires is maintained, 
it is quite possible for the year’s losses to exceed the 
$100,000,000 limit. As we have repeatedly shown, under- 
writers have every reason to expect increased fire losses, 
because of the great number of combustible and un-get- 
atable buildings with which our cities are filled, and the 
inflammable nature of the buildings being erected in the 
smaller and rapidly growing cities. These are considera- 
tions which should impel careful underwriters to “charge 
for the risks as they find them,” and thus make their busi- 
ness remunerative. 





ONE croaker who thought a sugar refinery fire quite probable a few 
days before the disastrous Havemeyer conflagration, is now expressing 
his belief that there will be a flouring mill fire in New York or Brook- 
lyn in the near future. He has only a few risks of this kind to expend 
his prediction upon, but says that as it is a good many years since such 
a risk has burned close by, it is high time that such a fire came along 
to make up its average of flour-mill losses in this vicinity —THE SPEC- 
TATOR, Feby. 16. 

Three days before the Havemeyer fire we gave place to 
“croaker’s” prediction, and on the day of the delivery of 
the paper containing the above paragraph an explosion 
occured in Jev.ell’s flouring mills in Brooklyn, killing and 
maiming several persons, and doing much damage. Being 
an explosion and not a fire, the insurance companies escape 
a loss, but the disaster predicted came all the same. We 
do not claim to be a prophet, nor the seventh son of a 
seventh son, nor is there any profit to us in our predictions, 
yet there is many a hint to be found in the columns of THE 
SPECTATOR that underwriters may well take as a basis of 
action. Our predictions will be found to average about as 
well as those of “ Old Probabilities” regarding the weather. 





A CORRESPONDENT sends us a copy of a certificate of in- 
debtedness issued to him in February, 1879, by the Univer- 
sal Life Insurance Company, in consideration of the 
surrender of his policy, and desires to know what the 
original of itis worth. The certificate purports to be of 
the value of $462, and reads that it “entitles the legal 
holder thereof to an equitable participation in all profits 
hereafter accruing to said company.” The Universal was 
in the habit of buying up its policies and paying claims 
with certificates of this character whenever it found persons 
verdant enough to accept them. They are not worth the 
paper they are written upon, and were not at the time of 
their issue. The company was in an embarrassed condi- 
tion, and had no prospect of making profits in the then 
future with which to liquidate these certificates. It is a 
question if there was not an element of fraud connected 
with the buying up of the liabilities of a company and pay- 
ing for them in worthless certificates of this character, that 
would render the officers issuing them pecuniarily and 
criminally liable. It is well known that the company was 
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hopelessly involved for several years before its final col- 
lapse, and was kept alive by the officers to enable them to 
draw their salaries and consume so much of the assets as 
they could conveniently get hold of. Knowing the com- 
pany’s insolvency, and that there was no hope whatever of 
its paying these certificates from “profits hereafter accru- 
ing,” it is an open question if they are not liable for obtain- 
ing valuable property by misrepresentation and fraudulent 
methods. If some person holding one of these worthless 
certificates would make a test case it could be very soon 
ascertained whether officers of a company have a right to 
wipe out its lawful liabilities by the issuance of certificates 
of this character, which they could not but know were 
utterly valueless. 





THE great conflagration at Haverhill last week furnishes 
another exemplification of the fact that very few of our 
cities are adequately equipped for fire protection. Haver- 
hill’s fire department was as good, if not a little better, than 
the average of fire departments in cities of that size, yet 
when a small fire appeared in its principal business street, 
fanned by a high wind, it was wholly ineffective to stay 
the advance of the flames. The fire raged in spite of the 
strenuous exertions of the firemen until it obtained a head- 
way that could not be stayed even by the fire apparatus of 
several adjacent cities, and finally burned itself out. It 
was a Chicago conflagration in miniature, and possessed 
many of the characteristics of that notable burning. Build- 
ings that were regarded fire proof succumbed quickly to 
the flames, and stone and granite were consumed under 
the intense heat almost as readily as wood. There are no 
complaints of lack of water, butthe means of applying it were 
wholly inadequate. If instead of relying on steam fire en- 
gines, the water had been supplied at numerous hydrants 
by direct pressure in the street mains, many more streams 
could have been applied at the outset and the fire, in all 
probability, confined to a small area. As it is, the princi- 
pal portions of a flourishing city are laid in ashes, thriving 
industries interrupted, 2500 persons thrown out of employ- 
ment, and a money loss incurred that is roughly estimated 
at $2,000,000. Probably this is exaggerated somewhat, as 
first accounts of disasters are liable to be, but under the 
most favorable conditions the loss is one that will involve 
many business firms in ruin, and from which it will require 
years of prosperity for the city to recover. The loss of sev- 
eral lives during the conflagration is, of course, the most 
distressing feature of the occurrence, and the fact that 
some of the victims were firemen, and were killed while 
nobly performing their duty, renders the fatality still more 
impressive. The conflagration from which Haverhill is now 
suffering is liable to be repeated any day in any one of the 
many thousands of cities and villages in the country. No 
one of them can claim immunity by reason of its superior 
construction or better appliances for fire extinguishment. 
Indeed, there are comparatively few places so well off in 
these respects as Haverhill. In most of them there is a 
woeful lack of water facilities for fire purposes, and even in 





the small fires that occur the losses are generally greatly 
enhanced from this cause. Such a disaster as the one at 
Haverhill teaches a lesson in this respect that should not 
pass unheeded. 





THE underwriting fraternity came near being called upon 
to mourn the untimely taking off, a few days since, of 
Edmund Driggs, the doughty president of the Williams. 
burgh City Fire Insurance Company. Mr. Driggs was 
crossing Broadway in a jam, one of those muddy, slushy 
days last week, evidently in pursuit of a new risk, when he 
espied a private carriage approaching rapidly, and threat. 
ening to make of him a total loss. His obstructive in. 
stincts being predominant, he planted himself squarely 
before the oncoming team, and when the horses were near 
enough, thrust his blue cotton umbrella or his cane into 
the face of one ofthem. This sudden onslaught upon the 
horse caused him to fall back upon his haunches, where. 
upon the Jehu of the equipage touched him smartly with 
his whip, causing him to start ahead suddenly. Mr. Driggs, 
meantime, had made a salvage by stepping one side, but 
declares that, as the carriage passed him, the driver struck 
him a stinging blow across the shoulders with his whip, 
This was too much for Mr. Driggs, and he at once gave 
pursuit to the carriage with as much fleetness as though it 
contained a$100 premium that he was fearful of losing. Fly. 
ing up Broadway, dodging drays and trucks, blowing off 
steam loudly and with his own peculia¢ snorts, Mr. Driggs 
finally stumbled upon a policeman, who promptly took the 
driver into custody. At the tombs, Mr. Driggs complained 
of how his shoulders and his feelings were lacerated by the 
conduct of the driver, and 'demanded that he should be 
punished without rebate, and put under bonds to secure 
the fulfillment of his agreements. But the driver's story 
put another face on the transaction, and the magistrate 
promptly discharged him. Had Mr. Driggs offered the 
magistrate twenty-five per cent commission, no doubt he 
would have incarcerated the presumptuous Jehu’who dared 
to cut rates over his shoulders. We dread to contemplate 
what would have been the consequences to the under- 
writing profession had Mr. Driggs been run over and man- 
gled in Broadway, in front of his own office, in defiance of 
the rules of the Tariff Association, and without the consent 
of his board of directors. We cannot afford to lose Mr. 
Driggs, and we entreat him to protect himself in future 
by covering himself with a blanket policy. 





RENEWED efforts is being made to organize a tariff as- 
sociation for New York City. Tothis end two meetings 
were held last week, preliminary to the organization of 
the Second District Association, for the States of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware, for which 
purpose the representatives of companies are assembled 
here as our paper is being sent out. It is deemed essential 
to the success of all the district organizations that New 
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York should form a tariff association, fix upon uniform 
rates, harmonize conflicting interests, and put an end to 
those evil practices that have worked so much demorali- 
zation throughout the country. Already some good has 
grown out of the meetings of last week, for the rates 
upon some special risks, inherently hazardous or made so 
by their location, have been materially advanced. They 
might be advanced to a point that would be adequate 
compensation for the risk assumed upon all classes of 
property if the companies would but work in harmony to 
that end. But inthe absence of a uniform tariff, every 
agent and broker in the city is at liberty to make his own 
rates, and there are companies that will accept whatever is 
offered, thus perm'tting the agents and brokers to manage 
their business. Insurance is a commodity for which there 
is an active and imperative demand. There is no more 
reason why it should be sold for less than cost than there 
is for selling gold for less than its intrinsic value. We 
earnestly hope that the efforts now being made to establish 
a uniform tariff will be successful. The experience of 
the past few years, while the cut-throat policy has pre- 
vailed, has not been particularly satisfactory, as is demon- 
strated by the fact that within five years about 130 com- 


‘panies have retired from business, many of them with 


capital impaired, and at a positive loss to stockholders. 
Free trade in insurance has been on trial,and no com- 
pany can say that it has been benefited thereby. It is 
full time that harmonious action was agreed upon and 
maintained. That there has been bad faith exhibited 
heretofore should net prevent another attempt being made 
to restore to the underwriting profession its former pros- 
perity and prestige. Managers of companies have said 
many hard things of each other, and the charge that “no 
one cheats fair” is very generally made, but as experience 
shows that cheating, whether fair or foul, has not been 
profitable, it seems to be a good time to abandon entirely 
that form of doing business and try for the future a little 
good, old-fashioned, straight out, up and down honesty 
and fair dealing, not only with the public, but with the 
profession itself. Let the dead past bury its dead, abolish 
crimination and recrimination, and take a new departure 
from the present time, showing nothing but confidence in 
the pledges of each other, while carrying out obligations 
assumed in perfect good faith. It is only upon this basis 
of ignoring the past that New York underwriters can be 
brought together. Bad practices have been the rule, and 
it would be a bold underwriter who could assert that he 
was guiltless of any. If there is to be a reform, as a pre- 
liminary thereto there should be a love feast, a confession 
of sins of omission and of commission, and a mutual for- 
giveness of the same. Then, with clean hands, and a de- 
termination to sin no more, let the underwriters perfect 
their tariff association, correcting the many abuses now 
existing, and, with a determination to abide by their 
pledges, push forward to retrieve the misfortunes of the past, 
and achieve success in the future. We regret to hear some 
underwriters express doubts regarding the success both of 
the movement to perfect the tariff association here and of 





the plan adopted by the United Fire Underwriters in 
America. Several of the district associations proposed 
have been already formed, and in our issue of last week 
we published the pledge agreed upon by them. If this is 
endorsed by all the companies and lived up to honestly, 
there are better days in store for fire underwriters than 
they have known in many years. 








THE GRANTING OF ANNUITY BONDS. 


HE question of life annuities does not appear to have 
secured much consideration at the hands of Ameri- 
can life underwriters. In their publications companies usu- 
ally give the rate at which such contracts will be furnished 
but no effort has ever been made to secure them by active 
solicitation. This was owing to the fact that the system 
was not well understood by the great mass of the people ; 
to the want of confidence in companies ; to the belief that 
a high rate of interest would be maintained in the future, 
while under the requirment, the price of the bond must 
be cast upon a low rate; tothe feeling on behalf of compan- 
ies that a sufficient number of contracts of this kind could 
not be secured to give a good law of average, and, until 
recently, to the demand for business purposes of all available 
funds. In England and on the continent, the sale of an- 
nuity bonds by corporations or by the government has 
been the common practice for more than two centuries. 
And on the whole this business has been satisfactory to 
the holders of the bonds as well as profitable to the under- 
writers. 

Contracts of this character, that is annuities upon single 
lives, may be divided into the following classes : (1.) Where 
the annuity is payable at the beginning or at the end of a 
stipulated period during life, usually at the commencement 
of the year; (2.) where the annuity is payable at the begin- 
ning or at the end of the year during a stipulated period, 
or till death if prior; (3) where, if the annuitant be then 
alive, the first payment is to be made at the end of astipu- 
lated term and periodically thereafter during life; (4) 
where the first payment is to be made, if the annuitant 
be alive at the end of the stipulated term and continues 
periodically during a definite number of years. The first 
and second classes of the contracts named are paid for bya 
single premium ; the third and fourth by’single premiums or 
bya series of periodical premiums, the last of which becomes 
due at or before the time stipulated at the entrance of the 
contract. 

Annuities on joint lives, whether one, two, three, four, 
five, or more persons are involved are common inthe older 
countries. For examples, the annuity may be made pay- 
able during the joint continuance of two lives, during the 
continuance of either of them, during the continuance of 
the older life, during the continuance of the younger life, 
to begin at the death of the older, during the continuance 
of the older life, to begin at the death of the younger. If 
the annuities were deferred, as in the last two cases, it may 
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be paid for by single premiums or annual payments as 


stated above. 
Companies which sell annuities are bound to base them 


upon the assumption that money will not earn more than 
four per cent, and a margin should be added for expenses. 
This would, to those who have been accustomed to receiv- 
ing from seven to ten per cent on money, seem to give a 
needlessly high rate. No figures, however, would look bet- 
ter to those who were buying four per cent United States 
bonds at a rate which would yield on the investment not 
much more than three per cent. 

In a mutual company, gains from the excess of interest 
can be returned with the yearly payments. If we take 
the American experience table of mortality with four per 
cent interest, we find that the net cost of an annuity of 
$1000 at age of 65, the first payment to be made one year 
hence, is $7952. In other words the annuitant will receive 
12.57 per cent on the money invested. If the money 
earned six per cent instead of four, the excess, two per 
cent., would be an important element. This would, at the 
end of each of the first sixteen years, make the payment 
as follows: 








End tst year End oth year 
“oe ed oo Ioth ‘e 
- = sip 
4th | * 

« Sth ; 13th 

“ 6th * “4th 

“ 7th | i 15th 

8th : * 46th 





It will be observed that this excess of interest makes quite 
a handsome increase in the annual income. It is note- 
worthy that while an excess in the rate of interest, other 
elements remaining within fundamental assumptions, 
causes an increase in the dividends of a life insurance 
policy as it grows older, the dividends on an annuity grow 
less from year to year. In this, as .in other ways, the 
annuity is the exact converse of life insurance. 

The annuity bonds issued by American companies have 
been on a single payment to men past middleage. Am- 
ple provision could be thus made by those who had no 
desire to leave an estate behind them, and whohad a fund, 
the interest 6f which would only partially support them. 
The business, however, can be largely extended in 
other directions. Single men and women on salaries 
could lay aside a portion of each month’s stipend and sue 
it to pay the annual premium upon an annuity, the first 
payment of which is to be made at some definite future 
period, and continue during life. Fathers may provide 
their sons with a fixed income during the whole of their 
lives, and thus avoid that squandering-of money which 
often follows the division of an estate. A husband can sé- 
cure an annual income for his wife in case she survives 
him. A son, by a very small annual outlay, can provide 
certainly for dependent parents in case of his untimely 
death. In the adjustment of entailed estates, annuity 
bonds may be made to play an important part; for ex- 
ample in widows’ dowers. 

The low rate of interest which obtains at present, and 





————_ 


the outlook for the future, would suggest the propriety of 
giving more attention to the question of annuities. In 
view of the stability of our leading life companies, and 
the high character of their management, and the intellj- 
gent manner in which business is at present conducted, 
we think that the claim which is presented to capitalists, 
and to those who desire to make a provision for old age, 
isastrong one. Every office could comfortably carry a 
large line of annuities, provided it doesa good life insurance 
business at the same time. The two branches always 
stand in the relation of compliment and suppliment. 

It is a curious fact that the higher the grade of civiliza. 
tion, and the more stable the monetary system, the greater 
seems to be the disposition to purchase annuities. In this 
country, within the next twenty-five years, a considerable 
extension if this class of business may be confidently ex 
pected. At present the matter only needs a proper and 
persistent presentation to induce the community to become 
actively interested in it. The company which will make 
this matter a specialty may reasonably expect within ten 
years to reap, in the way of business, a bounteous harvest, 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THERE is a strong movement in progress to effect an advance in rates 
on avery simple basis of minimum charges for warehouse and storage 
store risks, and enlarging the limits of the present dry goods district. 
There are, doubtless, many companies heartily in favor of this movement 
and very earnest in wishing to bring about the reform desired but they have 
one element of distrust to encounter, which must be entirely ignored, or 
the result will be no reform, We refer to the fear that if a few companies 
do not co-operate, the agreement of nine-tenths of the companies will bea 
failure. In the present temper of the business it is morally certain that if 
nine-tenths of the companies honestly join in an agreement to maintain 
minimum rates, the malcontents can make no visible impression upon it, 
and any other sentiment is sure to lead to a disastrous failure of any effort 
to improve rates. About half of our city underwriters seem to comprehend 
this fact, but a large number do not. Any fear in the beginning will lead 
to worse results in the end. 

* or * 

CONVERSING recently with an English manager on the attitude of the 
brokers toward an advance in rates and low commissions, he informed us 
most emphatically that the brokers are a much misunderstood class in re- 
spect to rates. It is to their interest that rates shall be the highest, and 
they are always in favor of the best rates they can obtain. The better the 
rates the greater the premium, and per force the larger the commission. 
He said, “cut off the rebate of fifteen per cent to the assured, and the 
brokers will make more money at ten per cent than now at twenty or 
twenty-five.” He insists that all brokers, who have a business which is 
worth the name, will earn a larger income with ten per cent commissions 
than before. 

w *% «* 

A story is going the rounds that the worthy president of a Wall street 
company asked the honorable secretary of a very popular company on 
Broadway (in a recent meeting) what company he represented, and when 
the secretary modestly replied “ Greenwich,” there was an audible smile 
all around. Such is greatness. 

# * “« 
THERE is considerable squirming in the dry goods district in adjusting 


lines on risks where there is light manufacturing in progress. It seems 
that in clothing stocks the privilege is granted to “cut and sew” on extra 
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hazardous rates, but if a hot flat iron is used to press garments, an addi- 
tional charge of thirty cents is added. A firm on White street has steered 
around this very cleverly. They pay fora special on a few hundred 
dollars in the building and on extra hazardous goods, with the privilege 
above quoted, on ten times as much in a building across a narraw gap 
but connected by an iron bridge. The ways of clothing merchants and 
manufacturers are past finding out. 
* * * 


Tur name of the Canada Fire and Marine is appearing in loss lists in 
this vicinity with a frequency that is suggestive of chickens coming home 
to roost. Ifthe Canada is willing to take the place of the London and 
Staffordshire as a champion undergrounder, we suppose the companies 
won’t complain so long as they pro-rate on losses. 


WE are informed that a stockholders’ meeting—the first held in many 
years—has been called by the officers of a city company for next month, 
and that there promises to be what is vulgarly called a “circus” in that 
office when the stockholders get together. Weare in nobody’s secret, and 
haven’t learned what it means, but shall probably know all about it in 


good time. . s e 

One of the results of the storage store fires recently, is the cutting down 
of lines on the part of several of the most liberal English companies. One 
of them, which formerly wrote $50,000 in a single policy, is now indisposed 
to write over $30,000. The English companies have had, in the past, the 
cream of the storage business, and, in spite of heavy losses, are disin- 
clined to give it up. Last year the large American companies began to 
compete pretty warmly for the business, and made heavy inroads upon the 
Englishmen, but they are not so hungry for it as formerly, and although 
storage risks.need not go begging for takers, the slices are smaller than 
formerly. There are other stores besides the ones in South street, wherein 
a two miliion dollar fire is not only feasible, but, with a very small head- 
way, extremely probable. The Brooklyn shore line is not exhausted as a 
possible loss-maker by any means. ‘ 


* % * 


AT this busy season many offices are kept open until seven or eight 
P. M., in order to clear up the day’s work. We are informed that it often 
happens that between five and six o’clock, brokers enter to place risks 
which must be covered that night without fail, and that there are amusing 
offers of high rates on such occasions, We heard of a case where short 
rates of two and a half per cent were paid for after-day risk in a thirty- 
five cent (annual) warehouse recently. The moral of this is that the in 
surer must send out their orders earlier in the day. 


* * * 


THE retirement of the Commonwealth and Newark Fire make another 
gap in the city agencies not easily filled. The first company did a large 
business in the dry-goods district, and was well satisfied with its local 
representation. The Newark is one of the fickle sort, whose agency has 
been in three different offices in three years. It is understood that the 
Newark has never been especially fond of New York business, and prob- 
ably its staying powers have never been strongly tested by the success it 
has met with. There is a report printed that the First National, of Wor- 
cester, is also about to withdraw, in accordance with a resolution of its 
directors, The company has failed to realize its dreams of glory and for- 
tune in this city. The Newark City is also reported to be open to rein- 
surance contracts ; and if these retirements continue, there soon will be a 
lovely time for merchants, who cannot even now secure the insurance they 
demand, 

& a & 

WHILE rates remain reasonably firm, and on mercantile risks are held 
with rather remarkable stiffness—even outside of the dry goods district— 
there are many instances reported which ought to make the companies 
most heartily ashamed of themselves. We would gladly publish names, 
but as all are in}the same boat, such a distinction would be invidious. 
Recently some policies have been shown on a Washington street soap fac- 
tory and adjoining warehouse (eight stories high) at one and a quarter 
and one per cent, issued by companies of the highest standing. This 
risk was formerly insured extensively at one and three-quarters per cent, 
but in an evil hour some companies consented to a reduction, and now 





the owner is firm as a rock in refusing to pay more. On another occa- 
sion some policies were shown in a city‘office on a stock of fancy goods 
of the most fragile kind in a store under a second-rate hotel (as a fire 
risk, we mean,) above Madison Square, and the rate given was forty cents ! 
We are advised that these sights were quite common three years ago, but 
are now comparatively rare. Would that they were extinct. 


* * *& 


THERE is a discussion going on in the dailies about fire-proof buildings, 
and we might infer from the tone of some of them that people were 
going to build such model structures by the hundred. If underwriters 
were to refuse to insure the shakedowns which now pass under the name 
of brick buildings in the lower part of this city, they would be denounced 
as conspirators against the public weal, and as trying to cripple trade and 
commerce. Go down to Vandewater and Rose and Hague streets and 
calculate the chances of human life, in case of an outbreak of fire, in any 
of the tall buildings on those named streets. About thirty-one or two 
years ago there was a ‘‘ Hague street calamity ” in this city. It is tempt- 
ing fate to defy its repetition in the same vicinity, but it is not the under- 
writers fault. They take the chances of fire fora premium adjusted by 
themselves, but who will pay for lives lost in case of sudden fire? 





INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 


AN insurance case that attracted great attention in Hungary has been 
lately settled by the criminal court. Samuel Gruenbaum insured his life 
for 15,000 florins in favor of his wife. A short time afterward a body was 
found near the border of a forest, mutilated and clad in Gruenbaum’s clothes 
and with his legal papers in the pockets. A letter was also received by 
the authorities informing them that the writer, a Roman Catholic, had 
such a hatred of Jews, that he had murdered one in the forest in question, 
The pretended widow recognized the corpse as that of her husband, and 
was very urgent in requesting the insurance companies to pay her claims. 
It was rumored in the meantime, however, that Gruenbaum had been seen 
in the flesh and he was arrested as he was about fleeing across a lake. 
During eighteen months’ imprisonment Gruenbaum simulated insanity to 
such perfection that the Pesth physicians were engaged several months in 
observation of his case before they could form a definite opinion. He was 
accused of murder, as he could give no satisfactory account of the manner 
in which he obtained the corpse, and has been found guilty and sentenced 
to twenty years’ imprisonment. 





A FRENCH paper says: Insurance against failures, a new kind of 
insurance, or rather an old kind revived, seems to be much in vogue. So 
goes the world! Three years ago, insurance on mortgage was all the rage, 
but what does it amount to to-day? But long live insurance against fail- 
ures, Certain new creations have drawn attention to this subject. It is 
being seriously considered by several companies. Competition forces, in 
fact, underwriters to seek to-day an aliment in operations which they 
would have taxed, ten years ago, as insupportable novelties. The Assur- 
ance Frangaise has had the chance of being the first to lay hands on a very 
profitable combination ; the warranty-insurance. Other companies would 
like to have the same good fortune in these innovations. This one adopts 
insurance against sickness, another, transport risks, a third, medical in- 
surance, another at last, insurance against failures. For the time being 
we will limit ourselves in pointing out a new special creation, insurance 
against commercial and industrial losses. La France Commerciale, such 
is its title, has been formed, by private deed, on November 28, 1881, its 
seat of business being in Paris. 


THE following are statistics of European insurance companies, for the 
year 1880. There are 3328 local associations, 1152 private companies and 
IOI State institutions. The private companies are apportioned as follows: 
Germany 258, England 249, France 226, the Netherlands 119, Austria- 
Hungary 68, Norway-Sweden 38, Belgium 26, Denmark 25, Spain 23, 
Switzerland 22, Russia 20, Portugal 12, Turkey 3, Roumania 2. The 1152 
private companies are divided into 754 stock companies and 398 mutual 
companies, England counts the greatest number’ of stock companies, 
that is to say, 189. Germany, on the other hand, possesses the greatest 
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number of mutual companies, viz., 128. Of these private companies, 280 
carry on the transport branch, 260 that of fire, 192 that of life, 79 hail, and 
42 accident. 299 companiesare interested in other branches, viz.; live 
stock, and wrecks from ice, etc., or in several branches at the same time. 
While the transport branch is carried on by the greatest number of stock 
companies (234), the life branch is carried on by the greatest number of 
mutual companies (77). At the commencement of this century there were 
only 26 insurance companies in the whole of Europe of which England 
counted one half. 


Tue Vienna theatre disaster will furnish a ‘‘ burning” question of dis- 
cussio. among not only insurance people, theatrical people, but also the 
police and other officials. The Austrian Minister—Count Taafe—had to 
acknowledge how defective were the commonest measures of precaution 
carried out, and he stopped the minister of police from replying. One of the 
Vienna papers places the responsibility on that system of helplessness 
that is attendant on despotic governments, and that remains long after a 
certain freedom has been attained. Neither the city government, the 
police, or the firemen, will come out without blame from any impartial in- 
vestigation. But the mistakes were made after the fire. The corpses were 
laid in the next room to the smallpox ward of an hospital, and were buried 
in such a manner as almost to invite a plague. This terrible carelessness 
is the subject of a great deal of talk and really seems inexcusable. A 
complete change in the building laws is required. It is a ‘‘ hard job,” says 
The New Free Press, to find one’s way into a Vienna theatre. It is harder 
to find one’s way out. The theatres must be isolated, a. d have doors on every 
side. The insurances amount to only 220,000 florins in the Vienna Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, of which the half is re-insured. The property 
of director Janner was insured in the North British. The loss of the 
first mentioned company will be reduced by the re-insurance in the Alli- 
anz and the Austrian Phoenix to some 100,000 florins. 


THE former desperate struggle in Germany between the partisans of the 
two principles of stock and mutual companies, in the life insurance 
branch, has no longer any ground for existence, since the stock com- 
panies have borrowed from the mutual certain advantages, as, for ex- 
ample, the participation of policyholders in the profits, and since many 
of the mutual companies have striven to attain the power ot organization 
of the stock companies. The following table demonstrates in what pro- 
portions the two principles figure in insurance with paiticipation in the 
profits, adopted by the German companies in 1880, 


STOCK COMPANIES. 


Insurance with Participation in the Profits. 








Exceeding 
that of 
Preceding 
Fiscal Year. 


Amount 


Name or ComPany. . 
¢ Insured in 1880. 





Marks. 
102,121,510 
9,209,375 
70,582,923 
62,679,677 
5,476,500 
13,258,187 
25,398,892 
14,123,780 
382,700 
12,596,800 


Marks. 
15,201,059 
6,900,670 
395775242 
2,181,523 
2,562,500 
7,095.183 
39301 ,887 
41304946 
382,700 
87,900 


| Germania 
| Concordia .... 


Thuringia ---. 
| Victoria 
Nordstan -.. 
Prussienne 
Frederic Guillamne -. 
Mecklenbourg 





451595590 








378,007,700 
160,094,800 
157,086,821 12,636,044 
100,498,403 10,896,359 
43.524,902 e 6,986 
42,329,417 985,890 
27,258,072 a 
25,029,421 +833 
18,296,340 1,900,885 
14,260,300 3,002,600 
8,511,252 71,030 
3603,325 29,350 
3,972,135 465 
3444,190 45290 
3163,828 466 


rear fey 13,993,300 
Leipzig (life). . 10,993,250 
Stuttgard (saving) -.--. 
Carlsruhe 


Nationale 
Leipzig (mutual) ... 
Brunswig, 











58,174,787 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Mr. Peet's Examinations—Real Estate Appraisal—Insurance Company of the State of 
Pennsyluania—President Sherrerd—Old Board of Underwriters Revived for 
Local Companies Only. Sse sl 

[FRoM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

INSURANCE DEPARTMENT EXAMINER PEET is now engaged upon his last 
examination of the Philadelphia fire insurance companies at the office of 
the Fire Association, having now paid his respects to nineteen companies 
since he began with the Sun company last September ; unless he has been 
seriously misled these companies are now all in sound condition, with 
honest and capable management. 

There has been a good deal of gossip on the street during the past 
few weeks, concerning his methods of appraising real estate, and the re. 
sults of his appraisals of assets. It is rumored that the following com. 
panies have been allowed more surplus than their own statement to the 
department of January 1 shows: American, Mechanics, State of Pennsyl. 
vania and Reliance. The following companies less than their statement 
calls for: German, Union, Lumbermen’s and Girard. It is understood 
that Abraham Ritter, Mr. Peet’s principal real estate appraiser, measures 
real estate mostly on the basis of number of square feet of ground, claim- 
ing that ground in good location is more sure to hold its value than build. 
ings which are exposed to steady depreciation; he therefore is less dis. 
posed to estimate the present worth of business property from its rent 
roll than somé other authorities, or Mr. Peet himself. 

It is understood that some of these appraisals have been disappoint- 
ments, and some as marked ple*sant surprises. The new building of the 
Union was marked down, and the old building of the American marked 
up, for about the same amount. Mr. Ritter is perhaps as honest and dis- 
creet an appraiser as could be selected for Philadelphia real estate, of all 
classes. _ 

It is doubtful if Mr. Peet has been as fortunate in the selection of his 
appraisers of the properties for these companies located out of Philadel- 
phia. It is rumored that one such property was sold a few days after its 
appraisal for 50 per cent more than the figure allowed the company, some- 
what to the chagrin of the appraiser, whose figures had not at all pleased 
the company. 

The result of the examination of the Insurance Company of the State of 
Pennsylvania, is said to be a surprise to some of its neighbors. It was 
known that the president, Mr. Sherrerd, did not take kindly to this busi- 
ness, questioned the propriety of such an examination of any company in 
good credit, objected to Mr. Peet’s scale of charges, and got up a little 
scene when Mr. Peet and his assistant made their appearance to begin 
examination of his company. Inthe dignified and emphatic manner for 
which this gentleman has been distinguished for the past fifty years—he 
requested Mr. Peet to state in advance, what the cost of the examination 
would be. To Mr, Peet’s response he said, “ We will not pay it, sir.” 
‘* Very well,” says Mr. Peet, “ we will go on with the examination and re- 
fer the bill for expenses to Insurance Commissioner Forster.” “ Not with 
any consent,” was his answer. ‘‘ Then we will refer the whole matter to 
Mr. Forster,” said Mr. Peet.” ‘That suits me better,” said Mr. Sherrerd; 
thereupon Examiner Peet and his assistant withdrew. 

This experience immediately becoming known on the street, did not 
tend to reduce the suspicion that Mr. Sherrerd did not desire an examina- 
tion, and preferred to put his own construction upon accounts and state 
ments, which in years gone by, seemed to have puzzled other people as 
well as the Editor of THz SpEcTator. Mr. Peet subsequently made the 
examination, finding every thing beautiful, it appears, for he is said to 
have increased the company’s surplus more than enough to pay his bill, 
and this venerable company, with its venerable president, and intensely 
respectable Board of Directors, has whatever added prestige attaches to 
an official examination under such circumstances. Perhaps if President 
Sherrerd always practiced the same elegant grace in his official contact 
with the public, and especially with the representatives of insurance jout- 
nals, as characterize him in social life, nobody might have been so wicked 
as to make figures lie about him, or suspect that the Paterson warehouse 
fire left any skeleton in his house. 

Local Boards being again in fashion, Philadelphia has a board ; a board 
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that alwzys was a board ; a board that never died. So far as the public 
is concerned the one now being resuscitated was scarcely known ever to 
have lived, so modest and exclusive has been its membership. It started 
out years ago, long before the Chicago fire, on the theory which President 
Franszen of the Teutonia so much preached but does not practice—that 
brokers are the bane of the business ; so the brokers must be killed, and 
they would starve them by denying them any commission. Mr. Sherrerd, 
of the State of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Hand, president of the Delaware 
Mutual, seem to be the only apostles of that doctrine who have continued 
to preach and practice it down to date. The American held to the faith 
with a good deal of tenacity, until Mr. Montgomery, late of the National 
Board, was elected vice-president; with him entered heresy and the 
broker. Now this old and respectable ‘* Board of Underwriters” has in- 
vited the local companies only to join it on a constitution modified, so as 
to be as near as possible to a blank sheet of paper ; committed to every fe- 
form in general, but no one in particular. All except two of the local com- 
panies have joined ; several meetings have been held, at which the princi- 
pal business has been interchange of compliments, extremely courteous 
references to each other on the part of the attending presidents and sec- 
retaries, and a constant effort to avoid the discussion of any subject on 
which it was possible to develope any difference of opinion, True this 
sort of association has answered very well for a few meetings, but it begins 
to be monotonous and it is more than likely, now that these gentlemen 
find they are safe in each others presence, that they may soon attempt 
some business of a particular sort; otherwise it seems sure to go to 
pieces at an early day. There is some encouragement to expect business, 
from the fact the committee on electric lights were so prompt and original 
as to present a report at the meeting this week,*which appears to be an 
almost verbatim reproduction of circular 17 of the United Fire Under- 
writers, issued a month ago. B. A. 


PHILADELPHIA, February 18, 1882. 





CHICAGO. 
The City Water Supply—The Case of Hart vs. Harding, et al—The New Comers and 
Who are to be Their Agents—The Manufacturers of Boston and the New Man 
agement—Local Gossip. 


[From OuR OwN CORRESPONDENT.] 


For several years there have been spasmodic outcries by the local press 
of this city against the municipal government for not pushing the con- 
struction of the Pumping Works (built for the purpose of pumping the 
placid waters of our muddy ditch, called the Chicago river, into the Illinois 
and Michigan canal,) at Bridgeport. It has now been discovered that the 
person who is solely responsible for the delay is the Mayor. If the press 
would only keep up a steady fusilade against the Mayor, it might be of 
some effect. The works cannot be operated before 1883, because they 
were not constructed during the present winter. 

The case of Hart vs. Harding, which has been pending in the United 
States Circuit Court for several years, was formally decided by Judge 
Dyer, giving a verdict of over $160,009 in favor of Hart e¢ al. The case 
involved the legality of the transfer of some real estate securities to Hard- 
ing, by the old Globe Fire Insurance Company, of this city, which failed 
in 1876. The transfer was declared to be illegal. The case will probably 
go to the United States Supreme Court. Mr. Harding said in an interview 
with a reporter that ‘‘there were millions for defense but not a cent for 
tribute,” and unless a rehearing of the case is granted he will carry the 
case to the Supreme Court. 

The next tussle will be that for the agency of the London and Provin- 
cial, of London, but it is not likely to be a lively one, as the passion for 
English companies, in preference to those from Yankeedom, seems to be 
cooling. 

The reiasurance of the Commonwealth caused much surprise in this 
city, as it was known that the company was in fair condition. It is 
rumored here that the election of Mr. Appleton as President of the Manu- 
facturers’ Fire ind Marine may bring about a change in the management 
of its affairs in this city. Mr. George C. Clarke, general agent of the 
Manufacturers, has gone to Boston to have a talk with the new managers 
of the company, but what will be done is, as yet, uncertain. 

The loss of the Neely and Hambleton elevator has been settled, the 





basis for settlement being eleven and a half cents per bushel on wheat 
and twelve cents on corn. It is claimed that this is much more than the 
actual loss, but Neely got ahead of the insurance men and they had to pay. 


Cuicaco, February 18, 1882. DELTA. 





ALBANY. 


Dissatisfaction with the Organization of the House—A Political Revolution Threat- 
ened—A Raid on Insurance Interests Among the Possibilities—The Assembly In- 
surance Committee—The Senate Committee Increased from Five to Seven, but 
Members Not Yet Selected—A Bill Creating a Water Commission to Increase the 
Supply for New York City. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


It was generally supposed when the Speaker was elected and the com- 
mittees of the Assembly appointed, that at least that branch of the legis- 
lature would be ready for business. Events during last week make it 
very doubtful whether or not the House will proceed far with the present 
Speaker and committees. Since the Democrats elected their Speaker, and 
he made up his committees, the Tammany contingent of eight members, 
who hold the balance of power, profess to have been grievously offended 
by the make-up of those committees, and have transferred their votes to 
the Republican side on Clerk of the Assembly, revolutionizing the House 
and making it Republican on Clerk, instead of Democratic. The threat 
is made that it will be carried to the extent of electing some other person 
Speaker, deposing Mr. Patterson, and remodeling of 4ll the committees. 
It is hard to believe that they will go as far as that, but revolutions never 
stop half way, andthe Tammany managers insist that Patterson shall be 
deposed ; and the Republicans, who are now objecting to it, may find 
themselves obliged to aid in doing it, or lose their new allies from Tam- 
many. Should they be forced into that move, there will be a change of 
the Insurance Committee. Then look out for raids and strikes on insur- 
ance companies—a grab for the money of the policyholders, under the 
plea of trying to protect them. The next ten days will determine 
whether the Republicans of the Assembly decide to do the bidding of 
Tammany in its raid on the Speaker. At present, the outlook is that 
the scheme wiil fail, and that the Speaker and his committees will stand 
during the session, but it is not safe to stake a.reputation by predicting 
that they will not be distanced. 

The Assembly Committee on Insurance is fairly made up, and less ob- 
jectionable material on itthan usual. Its chairman is William H. Catlin, 
of Westchester. He is a native of New York City, about 37, and is 
serving his third term in the Assembly. In both of his previous terms he 
served on that committee as one of the minority, and resisted all strikes 
and all radical or extreme measures. He has intimate association with 
some of the leading life insurance men of New York, but his personal 
relations in the fire insurance line are with those identified with the foreign 
rather than home companies. If the committee and the Assembly accepts 
and follows his advice, there will be no blunders made in insurance legis- 
lation this session. Mr. Catlin was formerly a manufacturer, but of late 
years a broker. 

Michael J. Hannan, a Brooklyn politician, stands next to Mr. Catlin 
on the Committee. He is a native of Ireland, a mason by trade, but for 
several years past has held positions either under the Receiver of Taxes, 
Superintendent of Streets, or an Inspector of Licenses under the Mayor. 
He is forty years old, and will bear watching. 

Nelson W. Von Dusen, a lumber merchant of Glens Falls, stands third 
on the committee. He is a man about 37, and a member of one of the 
prominent families of that enterprising town. His father has long been 
known as one of the most prominent lumbermen of Northern New York, 
and for several years past he has been associated in business with him, 
He will unquestionably prove a safe and reliable member of the com- 
mittee. : 

Matthew P. Breen, a lawyer, residing north of the Harlem river, repre- 
senting the annexed district, but with a law office in Warren street, in the 
same building where the Universal Life Insurance Company was located 
when alive, is the next member of the committee. He, also, is a native of 
Ireland, past 36, and a graduate of Queens University. Mr. Breen 
was four years a school trustee in the Seventh Ward, and two years Chair- 
man of the Board, and is one of the officers of the Sixty-ninth Regiment 
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of the State. He will make a good member of the committee. This is his 
first term in the legislature. 

Samuel N. Nichols, a resident of the classic town cf Athens, on the 
Hudson, and the oldest man on the committee, is the next on the list. 
He is 61 years old, a quiet member, and if he votes crooked, either in the 
committee, or the House, it will be because he has been misinformed as 
to the facts. He never was in the legislature before, but has been a clerk 
and trustee of his village, clerk of Queens County Board of Supervisors, 
twenty years a Justice of Peace in his town, and now carries on a farm, 
acts as insurance agent for his neighbors, and does a conveyancing busi- 
ness. 

The two members placed on the committee for Tammany are Edward 
C. Sheeley and Thomas Bogan. They were both born in Ireland, one in 
1846 and the other in 1833. The first named was at one time clerk in a 
liquor store, but for some time past has been in the real estate business. 
This is his first term in the Assembly. Major Bogan, on the other hand 
is serving his third term. The latter earned his title as Major in the civil 
war, starting in as a privateinthe ranks. He keeps a placein West Hous- 
ton street, which, like a great many others of its character, has a sign of 
hotel on it to get around the Excise law. 


These make the list of seven Democrats on the committee. Four of the 
seven are men who can be trusted to plant themselves against strikes. 
The course of the other three will depend upon the opportunities that are 
offered. The Republicans have four members on the committee. Two of 
them served in the last Legislature, one being on his third term, The first 
of the Republican members is Delcour S. Potter, of Saratoga. Heisa 
lawyer, and a bank director at Schuylerville; isa man about forty years 
old, and this is his third term in the Assembly. He pressed last year, 
and is again urging this year, the bill prepared by the Saratoga lawyers for 
the protection of the insured. He was one of the lawyers of Jesse Bill- 
ings, in his celebrated trial for murder. 

The second Republican member is John Raines, of Ontario County, but 
a lawyer with an office in Rochester, member of the firm known as Raines 
Bros. The firm does a lawand also insurance agency business. Mr. 
Raines graduated at the Albany law school, served three years in the war, 
and is now an officer in the National Guard, in his section. He last year 
pressed through the House a bill making all life insurance companies 
attach the application, or copy of it, to each policy issued ; is inclined to 
extreme measures. 

There are four members of the Assembly with old fashioned Dutch 
names, their surnames commencing with ‘‘ Von.” Three of these are on 
the insurance committee. Mr. Von Dusen, is referred to above, and now 
comes Von Oisdale, of Steuben County, and Von Allen, of New York 
city. Allen A. Von Oisdale is a man about forty-five years of age, 
formerly a manufacturer, but nowa farmer, This is his first term in the 
Assembly but he has held several local offices of trust in his own town 
and county. 

Lucas L. Von Allen, the last on the committee, is a native of Kinder- 
hook, a Columbia County Dutchman, and a lawyer practicing in New 
York city. He isa man about forty, one of the orators of the Assembly, 
represents the seventh district of New York city, is the successor of the 
late Dr. I. I. Hayes. 

Such is the Assembly committee. How that in the Senate will be 
composed, it is hard to tell, For some reason, supposed to be to enable the 
Lieutenant Governor to carry out the bargains made for him to secure the 
votes of Tammany Senators in form of his making up the committees, the 
number of the members of that committee have been increased from five 
to seven, on motion of Mr. Pitts, and done under very suspicious cir- 
cumstances. It can, however, hardly be possible that the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor will pick out four black sheep to place on the Senate committee. 
The rumors as to who he intends to place there point very strongly in 
that direction. 2 

No bills relating to insurance affairs were introduced in either house 
last week, and no action taken on any of those previously presented. 

A bill of interest to underwriters has been presented in the Assembly, 
<reating a commission to procure an additional supply of water for New 
York City. A sufficient water supply is of great importance to the writers 
of fire insurance, as well as to the householders, who have been inconven- 
ienced by the limited supply of late years. The bill alluded to was intro- 
duced in the Assembly by Mr. Roosevelt, of the 21st District, and is to 
be the basis of the bill to be passed. It creates five water commissioners 
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and among the powers given to them which they are to carry out in six 
years are the following: 

To examine and consider all questions relative to the preventing the 
waste of water and regulating and controlling the present supply; also 
relative to a greater supply, and any changes and alterations in the preg 
ent works, either completed, projected or in progress, and are authorized 
to do what in their judgment the interests of the city require in Securing 
the purposes of this act, subject to its provisions. Said commissioners 
shall proceed first and at once to decide upon the most favorable location 
in the Croton Valley for the construction of a storage reservoir witha 
capacity of not less than fifty days’ supply of water for said city, and are 
hereby authorized to acquire title in the name and on account of the city 
to the land necessary therefor and all its necessary connections ; and also 
to contract for the construction and materials for said reservoir. If said 
water commissioners shall, upon a careful investigation and consideration 
of the matter, decide that the interests of the city require that another 
aqueduct be built to furnish needed supply of water, they are hereby ay. 
thorized to acquire in the name of said city the right and title to the land 
and water right necessary therefor,"and also to procure the extinguish. 
ment of any right, title and interest therein, or the extinguishment of any 
claims of damages thereto ; and also to contract to construct said aque. 
duct, with all the necessary appurtenances and connections, together with 
the material therefor, as in their judgment may be necessary to collect 
and retain the water in any lake, reservoir, or stream now possessed or 
which may hereafter be acquired by said city, and which may be necessary 
to conduct such water into and through said city. 

There is no limit on the amount to be expended. The funds to be 
raised by issuing bonds, and the outlay to rest on the judgment of the 
commissioners. They are to make annual reports to the legislature, | 
adequate water supply cannot be obtained in that way, how can it? 


ALBANY, February 20, 1882. RANDOLPH, 





RICHMOND. 


Falling Through of The Mutual Protection Association—A Chapter Touching the 
Untrustworthiness of Co-operative Insurance—The Hamburg-Bremen Re 
insures the Lynchburg Insurance and Banking Co—The Deceased City Fire- 
Agency Changes. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


Tue collapse of the Virginia Mutual Protection Association has 
added one more to the long list of defunct co-operatives, and the circum: 
stances connected with its failure are such as should go far towards open- 
ing the eyes of the public to the unreliability, at least, of this system of 
insurance. This association was organized, I think, in 1871 or 1872, and 
for a few years its success was something remarkable, and its president 
boasted that his scheme for ‘‘ furnishing life insurance at about one-third 
of the usual cost” was entirely original, and combined elements of suc- 
cessful existence which were possessed by no other institution. This was 
in the palmy days of the notorious Chicago Protection, and to the record 
of that swindle of subsequent development was directed the attention of 
the hesitating dupe in proof that the co-operative insurance could. be 
successfully prosecuted, and as the Virginia claimed superiority, in many 
respects, over that model institution, the conclusion was inevitable to the 
uninitiated that they would be wrong to lose the golden opportunity of 
securing the protection offered by the certificates of this brilliant produc 
tion of J. N. Wilkinson. Time passed, and a contingency arose which 
seemed not to have been anticipated, or provided for in the mind of the 
originator—an increased mortality, which, though slight at first, was 
sufficient tocheck its onward career, and many of the members, whose 
faith in Mr. Wilkinson’s infallibility was not great, thought that the time 
had arrived for dropping out—but Mr. W. tided over this emergency by 
announcing, in his “ Exponent,” that he had discovered a few small de- 
fects in the general membership department, which had been avoided in 
the “ Commercial League,” just organized ; and, in consideration of $18 
each, members could exchange their “ general membership” certificates 
for those of the “Commercial League.” Many accepted this liberal offer; 
but it has since transpired that they did so only on the pledge that the 
assessments should not exceed certain figures, which pledge Mr. Wilkin 
son conscientiously redeemed by holding back the assessments as they 
become too numerous, and by compromising the claims at from 10 to 50 
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per cent (according to the backbone of the claimant), until, on entering 
the present year, he found $75,000 in death claims clamoring for settle- 
ment. Mr. Wilkinson is said to have been in Florida for several months, 
engaged in the cultivation of oranges; but in the following extract we 
cannot fail to recognize the seductive eloquence which marks the appeal 
tomembers. Having decided that the time had come when the load could 
be carried no longer, an assessment was made on January 10 for ‘‘all ad 
justed losses ” (face value of certificate, $75,000), and on the back of the 
notification delivers his address, as follows: 
COMMERCIAL LEAGUE DEPARTMENT. 
ASSESSMENTS FOR JANUARY, 1882. 

With the commencement of the New Year, we wish to take a new departure by 
placing our Association on a higher and more enduring basis and stripping it of 
everything tending to impede its onward progress. ‘Io that end we have deemed 
it best, after due consideration, to assess tor a// outstanding losses, instead of the 
plan which has heretofore been adopted of assessing for a certain number every six 
days. Accordingly, we now make an assessment for all adjusted losses, (how many 
unadjusted ?) returning the surplus which stands to the credit of the members, viz: 


Surplus reported in September..............------------- $1,905.00 
i ee ee 1,865.72 





It will be seen from the foregoing statement that the surplus on hand to credit 


of the members is $3,770.72. 
This is the dargest assessment we have ever made, and with its payment our 


members may feel satisfied that their assessments in the future (confined as they 
will be to current losses) must be light, and they will be well repaid in the impetus 
thereby given to the growth and prosperity of the Association and the security and 
satisfaction felt in its certificates. No member can fail to see that it is best for him 
and best for the Association that there should be no delay in the payment of 
death losses; the consideration is personal, and comes home to each member, and 
no argument is needed to convince our members that promptness in this regard 
inspires confidence and tends more than all else to build up an association on an 
enduring basis. Our Association has dispelled want and ushered in peace, con- 
tentment and plenty in thousands of homes throughout the land, and we feel that 
there is nothing wanting but the confidence, good words and wishes of our mem- 
bers to make our Association a grand success; and without these no association 
can succeed. We have passed through our infancy as an Association, surmounting 
the difficulties and prejudices which environed us, and what may we not expect in 
the way of success with increased experience, a more thorough knowledge of the 
business and an improved quality of risks, if only our members stand firm and 
unshaken, and testity their confidence by promptly paying their assessments and 
showing to the world that this Association is an institution for the reliet of the 
widows and orphans, the homeless and the friendless of our land. 

The result of this enormous call—about five times as large as any pre- 
vious one—a meeting of the policyholders was called all over the State, 
and in Richmond a committee was appointed to examine into the condi- 
tion and management of the concern. Mr. Wilkinson being absent, they 
first applied to the secretary, a son-in-law of the president, who disclaimed 
any knowledge of the affairs, he having never been actively connected 
with the association. The committee next appealed to the book-keeper 
in charge of the office, who was evidently as ignorant on the subject as 
the secretary, having been in the office only about a month. They then 
went into an examination of the books, which disclosed the remarkable 
fact that no account was kept of manner of disbursements, that all moneys 
received were put in bank to the individual credit of the president, who 
kept his private check-book. The committee reported in favor of em- 
ploying an expert to assist in the examination, and calling the directors to 
account for their administration. The policyholders adjourned to meet 
March 1, to hear further reports. The liability of the directors is an inter- 
esting question. They are prominent gentlemen of this city, but each one 
claims to have resigned many months ago, and to have no knowledge 
whatever of the affairs of the company. Their names have appeared in 
letters of gold on the office windows up to within a few days of the meet- 
ing, which they state was against their request and unauthorized. The ad- 
vertisements of the swindle have always proclaimed a paid-up stock in- 
terest of $50,000, of which something like $500 was found to have been 
paid in cash, but the liability of these stockholders is a question on which 
the legal profession is divided here. 

The Hamburg-Bremen has taken the business of the Lynchburg Insur- 
ance and Banking Company ; what they paid for it is kept a profound 
secret, but it is generally understood to have been in excess of thirty- 
five per cent. 

, The City Fire advertises a dividend in liquidation of sixty per cent on 
its stock. E. B. Meade, its secretary, is now writing for the Scottish 











Union and National. Assistant Secretary Grant is associated with Dr. 
C. G. Barney, agent British America, and they will now also represent the 
Norwich Union, formerly with W. D. Rice. You have already announced 
that J. B. Moore adds the City of London to his agency and his appoint- 
ment as special agent for that company, and of the Metropole, for the 
South. Mr. Moore’s success in the agency business since leaving the 
Merchants and Mechanics has been steadily growing and will soon take 
rank with the leading firms. Special agent L. B. Warren, of the Virginia 
Fire and Marine, has left their service to act in same capacity for the 
Phoenix, of London. 

The itrepressible Gretter, after having been repressed for several 
months, now appears as Southern manager of The American Exchange 
and Review, which has absorbed The Insurance Advocate. 


RICHMOND, February 20, 1882. EILLEN. 





COMPANIES AND AGENTS, 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


THE insurance world well knows that life insurance took a fresh 
start during the year 1881; that is to say, the effects of the late improvement in 
financial and commercial circles have, during the past year, begun to be palpably 
felt by the life companies with undeniable evidence of increased business each 
month. No company shows more marked progress during the recent twelve 
months than the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Hartford. The 
Connecticut Mutual was started in 1846, and bearing a reputation thus for age and 
experience, in addition to large reserve funds and ample surplus, the insuring pub- 
lic has always shown it marked preference in making a choice for life insurance in- 
vestment. It was the successful organization and conduct, under sound manage- 
ment, of such life insurance institu:ions as the Connecticut Mutual, that some years 
since induced a horde of speculative persons to enter the field as organizers and 
conductors of companies ostensibly modeled on the general principles and prac- 
tices of these responsible companies. The swindling operations of the untrust- 
worthy managers and companies, and the consequent public exposure, left unfor- 
tunately life underwriting interests in bad odor toratime. It has required years 
since that speculative period, for the responsible companies fo restore the public 
confidence in full measure, but it can be said that thisghas now been accomplished. 
Failures of life insurance institutions are not at the present time known. The 
Connecticut Mutual is a fair sample of the life insurance company which at present 
receives the patronage of the people. With the survival of the fittest, and the im - 
provement in the times following the panic of eight years ago and the resumption 
of specie payments in 1879, there has been a growing demand for life insurance, 
and especially during the past year have applications for insurance increased while 
lapses have grown fewer, 

In 1881, the Connecticut Mutual Life received in premiums $5,238,812, and its 
total income was $8;160,766. The payments to policyholders were $6,084,224, 
$3,718,647 being for death claims and matured endowments, and $1,284,343 surplus 
returned to policyholders. The ratio of expenses of management to receipts is 
shown to be but 8.30 per cent. The total expenditures were $7,216,301. It will be 
noticed that a satisfactory net profit was attained during the year. Though many 
of its competitors have shown disbursements in excess of receipts during the past 
years of depression, this company has regularly reported a favorable showing on 
the income side. The gross assets have increased during the year to $50,258,785, 
which is owing in no small part to the increased value of real estate investments made 
when prices were low. The following tabulation of the growth of the company’s 
assets during the past four years is annexed: 











d- Gross Ad- 
pana. mitted Aseets FOREN & | mitted Assets. 
2888 cccccccccccccccesccees $50,258,785 3880 2.2.22. cccccenceceeeees $47,214,720 
20BE connec. 2 coccceccec cose 499492,629 BOF cecccoccccesecoccescese 48,119,742 

















The National Fire Insurance Company, New York. 


THE National Fire, of New York, started business in 1838. Its pro- 
gress has been steady and uniform, and the statement recently made public shows 
the company to be at present further advanced in amount of business carried and 
assets than at any period in its past history. The company passed a good year in 
1881, its income having been $304,627, as against $287,200 tot=1 expenditures, 
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The experiences of the year were normal, which is something to say for 1881 when 
heavy losses were incurred and low premiums received by the companies in gen- 
eral, The ratio of losses incurred to premiums received by the National Fire in 
1881, was 57.2 per cent and that of management expenses to premiums, 39.3. The 
assets increased during the year to $452,016. The company is soundly and profit- 
ably managed by Henry T. Drowne, president, and Henry H. Hall, secretary. 
The following is an exiract from the sworn figures of the organization for the past 
five years : 























Year ending December 31. Assets. Surpin ~ Phono Pons 
B9BE 222 ecnencccceseccensenecees -o0e $452,016 $132,339 $304,627 $287,200 
BBBO. . 22-2 22 eo nnn en ne nee ee ene se eens | 433,082 97,53 212,487 187,548 
1879. - 2-2-2222 2-22 -- on een ee neee en eeeee | 388,158 775769 177,372 185,035 
1878 .....--------- 222-222-225 -2202------- | 410,133 73402 152,905 137,187 
1877....-----------------------------+--- 392,176 80,657 175,962 193,249 








The Union Insurance Company, Philadelphia. 


A COMPANY which will soon be added to the ranks of the million- 
aire fire insurance institutions of the country, is the Union Insurance Company, of 
Philadelphia. The Union does a prosperous agency business in the best of the 
States (chosen from an insurance point of view), and it is recognized as one of the 
worthy exponents of fire insurance in the State of its nativity. The company’s 
assets are shown by the statement of January last to be $894,562, and the net sur- 
plus over paid-up capital of $500,000 and all other liabilities, amounts to $68,895. 
The business of the past year shows an almost wonderful growth. the premiums 
leaping from $462,782 received in 1880 to $591,782 in 1882. The total income was 
$639,120, as compared with $492,355 in the preceding year. The company paid 
$372,642 for losses. The reserve held at the end of the year, including amount 
reclaimable on perpetual risks, was $248,945. The plan of liberality and courtesy 
pursued by the management of the Union towards its agents could be followed with 
profit by many competing companies. That company which encourages the per- 
sonal interest of the agents in its general experience and doings is sure to run 
ahead in the long run. The management expenses of the Union Insurance Com- 

pany are kept at a minimum, consistent, however, with efficiency. All departments 
of the company are now in working order, and a large business is anticipated dur- 
ing the current year. 





The California Insurance Company. 


THIS company, the oldest of the Pacific Coast institutions of its class, 
during the past year opened an Eastern Department at Cincinnati for the purpose of 
getting a share of Eastern business. The California backs its claims for the patronage 
of the insuring public, with a statement showing cash and invested assets of $866,517 
on the first day of January. This showing, with a directory composed of some of 
the wealthiest citizens of San Francisco, is all that is required to inspire confidence 
in the company. The comparison given below affords an idea of the growth of the 
California during the past four years. 

















| Capital. | Assets. oie, Income. , oe 
2888 .cc02cnncececncccce eens cece | $600,000 | $856,517 | $146,291 | $538,990 | $225,791 
DE ciervetaccansetucastessveese | — 300,000 515,565 126,242 205,381 223,857 





This steady growth is the result of careful and conservative management, and 
shows that the California's welfare is placed in the hands of old and experienced 
underwriters. The officers are: C. T. Hopkins, President; L. L. Bromwell, 
Vice President ; Zenas Crowell, Secretary, and E. T. Barnes, Assistant Secretary. 
The Eastern Department is in charge of Manager E., L. Ireton, who is widely 
and favorably known throughout the West and South as an underwriter of capacity 
and long experience in this field. 








—-The following shows the deaths on record in the Bureau of Vital 
Statistics, occurring in New York city, during 1881, the classification being by 
wards: First, 655; Second, 34; Third, 213; Fourth, 665; Fifth, 537; Sixth, 711; 
Seventh, 1493; Eighth, 1212; Ninth, 1550; Tenth, 1483; Eleventh, 2035 ; Twelfth, 
3515; Thirteenth, 1067 ; Fourteenth, 996; Fifteenth, 715 ; Sixteenth, 1249 ; Seven" 
teenth, 2660; Eighteenth, 1919 ; Nineteenth, 6384; Twentieth, 2592 ; Twenty-first, 
2753; Twenty-second, 3071; Twenty-third, 744; Twenty-fourth, 351; total, 
38,624. The great mortality in the Twelfth, Nineteenth, and Twenty-first Wards 
is explained by the fact that there are situated the hospitals and reformat-ry insti- 
tutions of the city. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Fradulent Marriage Insurance. 


THE following is a communication to the Cincinnati Enquirer, from 
Richmond, Ind., in which State the fallacy of marriage insurance has lately found 
many victims : 


A verdict in favor of Milton Whitaker against the managers of the defunct 
United States Marriage Dowry Association, giving him judgment for money paid 
to the association as assessment on policies by a minor son, has given a new turn 
to the marriage insurance business. Nine or ten other suits have been commenced 
by Whitaker against as many d'fferent companies, and there are scores of other 
men who are standing back waiting to see what success he will have. There were 
a dozen assocations in full blast in Richmond sixty days ago, and now there is not 
a single one. All have closed their offices and posted notices to their policyhold. 
ers that ‘‘ owing to the non-payment of assessments there is no money in the trea 
sury with which to meet policies at maturity.’ ‘Thousands of persons went into 
the companies expecting to put in $20 or $30 and draw out $400 or $500. Ina 
few instances where marriages occurred soon after the companies were organized 
the policies were paid and the holders made a profit of 400 or 500 percent. Those 
that came later found themselves holding an empty bag. The officers retained 
twenty per cent of all the money that passed through their hands as their commis- 
sions, and they are the only class who really made anything out of the transaction, 
Laboring men, widows, and boys working for little more than their board were 
caught in the maelstrom of excitement and carried under. In some instances they 
have been reduced to absolu‘e want. The men who filled the offices were nearly 
all responsible, and as the lawyers hold that the associations were not legally in- 
corporated, and the scheme was opposed to public policy, many of the operators 
are confident that they can recover their money. 





Two Recent Panics in Theatres. 


THE London Review gives the following account of two recent theatre 
panics: On Monday night, January 23, during the performance of the comic opera 
Pinafore, by D’Oyley Carte’s Opera Company, at the Theatre Royal, Waterford, 
a number of large sparks were observed to fall from over the stage. The curtain 
was directly after dropped, and then a cry of ‘‘ Fire” was raised. A panic ensued 
directly, the audience rushing to the doors. The passages were blocked in a few 
seconds, the crush being so great that many ladies$fainted. Those in the gallery, 
however, were in the worse situation, and many, in their hurry to escape down the 
gallery stairs, fell, and others fell over them. Seeing that the gallery gangway was 
jammed, several of the spectators slid down the iron pillars to the dress-circle be 
neath, and thus escaped. One of the men who slid down in this way broke one of 
the gas jets, the fears of a gas explosion adding to the confusion. Fortunately, 
however, the manager appeared befor the curtain a moment or two after, explain- 
ing that there was no cause for alarm, and as there was no further evidence ot fire, 
the panic gradually subsided, a number of the audience remaining to see the con- 
clusion of the performance. 

On the same night an alarm Of fire was given in Colston Hall, Bristol, when 
thronged by 3000 people attending a temperance mission. It appears that a 
fire broke out on the premises of a tradesman named Blair. His friends, knowing 
that he was at the Colston Hall service, sent a messenger there to tell him his shop 
was on fire. The messenger told the doorkeeper, who, unable to find Mr. Blair, 
called out, ‘‘ Mr. Blair's premises are on fire." The majority of the people heard 
only the word ‘ fire,"" and there was immediately a general shouting and scream- 
ing and arush for the dcors. A police sergeant, who understood the situation, 
loudly declared there was no fire, and this was repeated from the platform, whose 
occupants at once began a popular hymn, and waved handkerchiefs by way of 1n- 
ducing the people to keep their seats. This had the desired effect, and the paric 
gradually subsided. 





“Void if the Assured Jeopardizes his Life.” 


In 1876, Wisner Murray, president of the village of Goshen, horsewhipped 
Robert H. Berdell and was afterward shot dead by the latter in the Erie Railway 
station at that place. Murray was insured for $5000 in the New York Life In- 
surance Company, and his widow, Mrs. Gertrude Murray, sued the company for 
the amount of the policy. Two years ago the case was tried in the Supreme Court, 
carried to the general term, and then to the Court of Appeals, where a new trial 
was ordered: Recently the second trial came up in the Supreme Court at 
Goshen. Joseph H. Choate and Prescott Hall Butler appeared for the company, 
and ex-Congressman Charles H. Winfield and ex-Judge S. W. Fullerton appeared 
for Mrs. Murray. The policy contained the usual condition that it should be void 
if the assured jeopardized his lite and died in the violation of the law or in conse- 
quence thereof. The verdict of the jury, which remained out a long time, was in 
favor of the life insurance company. 
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Extracts from the Annual Statements of the Life Companies for 1882. 


THE following figures, showing the condition of the companies on January 1, 1882, and the business done in 1881, are taken from sworn state- 
ments made, or to be made, by life insurance companies to the Insurance Departments. The statements will appear in greater detail in THE SPECTATOR POLicy- 


HOLDERS’ POCKET INDEX, now preparing : 
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| | 
Pouicies in Force 
Death Claims = Total } 
Total Dividends | Payments SARTO 05 RD. 


Gross 
Admitted 


: and . 
NAME OF COMPANY. Assets Premiums. |Total Income. Expenditures| Matured Poli ‘he ld. | to 
Yan. 1, 1882. OMCYROUGACTS.' Policyholders. 
| 





Numéber.| Amount. 





| 


tna, Hartford . $27,055,885 | geewnee= |) $57,564 | $70,772.42 

American, Philadelphia 31256,959 | $384,778 45995 B1887.933 
Berkshire, Pittsfield 3,582,127 5,732 12,363,205 
Brooklyn, New York 1,519,201 | 405,609 d 3,285 5,999,167 
Connecticut General, Hartford 1,381,554 184,046 115,624 35743 5,696,422 


Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 50,258,785 5,238,812 | 7,216,302 .718 1,284, 6,084,224 63.91 159,0 

Equitable Life Assurance Society, New York 44,111,486 71712,807 6,981,400 ne a 5,236,356 seria payee 
Equitable, Des Moines. -- 476,826 545773 73:5 13,971 8,257 32,601 1,645 1,936,772 
German Mutual, St. Louis 407,673 91947 | 26,4 18,305 45° 18,782 580 861,743 
Germania, New York 91450,242 1,316,516 1,359,570 668,630 169,485 1,009,621 20,587 35,506,650 


Hartford Life and Annuity, Hartford * 1,056,019 since 333.318 11,222 218,027 || 27,412 27,874,443 
Homeopathic Mutual, New Vork ‘eases | tongs Cm “| (31 | wee 
Manhattan, New York 10,348,239 1,002,796 | 1,381,11 ane | 1,293,705 ae Poy snaps 
Maryland, Baltimore 1,179,061 975799 123,024 69 | 17,379 | 76,066 || 1,449 aabosees 





Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 7,140,262 837,896 15251,755 | 1,115,058 196,973 | 827,585 || . 30,141,192 
Michigan peel, Dene $99-767 19 238,900 | 30 968 130,055 . "ole 8 
Mutual, Now: oe | 12,196,625 17,248,116 145,757,944 | 2,947,396 | 12,640,112 35,900,137 
Mutual Benefit, Newark. ---~-----------------0------ 35,718,812 4,000. 302 5,813,223 55577,400 | 15394,267 415955380 127,411,677 
National, Montpelier 2,593,027 293,481 422,378 60,969 199,910 9,516,360 





¥I=S er Fac awpsePr Rae Gacsag 


New York, New York... 47,228, ;82 | 151,760.82 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 18,803,398 2,179,562 353745733 1,391,496 | 2,271,015 a, Me 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia - steteee 7,871,138 1,201,329 1,614,197 . 580,848 | 942,534 08 34,037,444 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford... 10,588,560 817,501 1,502,871 | 750,038 1,231,592 || Soety are 
Provident Life and Trust, Philadelphia 6,053,955 1,117,266 1,340,383 338,023 537511 || § 29,092,190 





Provident Savings Life, New York 157,921 } . 
Prudential, Newark ..... 257,196 j ——— 
Southern Mutual, Louisville 991,873 4,640, 

State Mutual, Worcester 2,971,511 ‘ 68 10,650,831 
Travelers, Hartford 6,114,503 12,556 20,511,522 


Union Central, Cincinnati 1,679,317 
Union Mutual, Augusta 6,264,216 | 5609 aaser 
United ape, Dew York 5,027,191 | } 16,671,328 
ashington, 92 30,233 1,119,031 15437417 427,32t | 875,104 25,928,150 

| 


Fidelity and Casualty, New York t 375,100 178,624 208,803 $66,771 





66,77 || 3,773 17,414,554 

















* Figures include the company’s safety fund or co-operative business. t Devoted to fidelity, plate glass, accident and steam boiler insurance. + Losses paid. 





‘The Hamburg-Magdeburg Fire and Mr. Washington. made in sending out an alarm, but high prevailing winds and a predominance of 


THE New York trustees of the Hamburg-Ma: . wooden buildings catering to the greedy flames, the fire department was soon ren- 
sg Magichung Flee Insurance dered valueless as to the extinguishment of buildings already on fire, devoting its 


Company have appointed H. B. Washington provisional manager of the company, . : 
: : . efforts solely to staying the progress of the flames, with but poor success, however. 
in place of the lamented Justus Koehler. Mr. Washington had long been associate Neighboring cities and towns sent their fire apparatus to give help, and a gallant 


manager of the company in this country, was in full accord with the successful . 4 
mode of operations of Mr. Koehler, and is thoroughly versed in fire insurance er game ay SS 


tters, Iti bable th i i i - , 
matters is probable that he will be eventually vested with the resident mana Latest estimates place the total loss at $2,250,000, with insurance covering 


gership for the United States. ly if full Thel i tty heavily i 
The following is a copy of the notice issued by the trustees : nearly if not fully $2,000,000. REE? GEERE SURNIRENS AO ee ee 
The undersigned desire to give notice that Mr. H. B. Washington, Assistant pag Loan one 1S Se ere 

Manager of the Hamburg-Magdeburg Fire Insurance Company, has been ap- sustained. But one eee = ae eurplus a below the loss reported to have 
inted its provisional Manager for the United States, in place of Mr. Justus fallen to its lot. While no correct list of insurances is obtainable, the following 
oehler, deceased. companies are thought to have lost the gross amounts placed opposite their names. 
In justice to the memory of the deceased manager, we also take this opportunity | [+ js probable that re-insurances are included in many of these figures, while it is 

to state that the compairy has lost in him one of its truest friends and most efficient : d here: : 

officers, and that it is indebted to him for his excellent, successful and faithful man- | Possible some companies have lost more than is reported here: 

agement of its affairs down to his death, and that the condition thereof has never $75,000 | Metropole 

before be n more prosperous or satisfactory. rican 17,000 | National, 

NEw York, February 18, 1882, (Gigned) C. KNOBLAUCH, Citizens, New York 5,000 New Hampshire . 
FERDINAND MoTz Commercial Union 28,000 | North British and Mercantile 
Ap. ENGLER “ Sacteatte F. and ¥.. Esovedanee..- 14,250 porte Seeman 
, i iation, a orwi nion 

Trustees of the Hamburg-Magdeburg Fire Ins. Co. Siccenmara, “Fund con hae Orient . 

First National, Worcester Pennsylvania, Phila 

Germania, New York 10,500 | Peoples, New Jersey 

Guardian, London 28,000 | Phoenix Assurance, London 

fom ——— A ee a Ll "9 

P . i artfo; 56,000 | Pheenix, New Yor 

Haverhill’s Disastrous Fire. Home, New York Providence 

H , 7 Imperial and Northern 
AVERHILL takes the premium for the largest conflagration of the La Confiance 6,000 | Save Sonprctooen sar cgnnes 

. cashi | . n 

year, thus far—both in regard to extent of territory devastated and value of prop- Threpeal end Loadon and Globe... y rod | ond Lentior 

erty destroyed. The fire started at a little before midnight on Friday last, and | London and Lancashi 20,000 | a ae 

continued (o burn fiercely until costly public buildings and almost the entire busi- | Manninteen‘and Biailders 4) + -yaceanamrtenntionat meee : 

ness portion of the city had been wiped out. Telegrams state that all that part of | Merchants, Now Jersey 34,650 | Western : 

the city bounded by the Merrimac river on the south, Railroad Square on the Merchants, Providence : 17,800 | Williamsburgh City 

West, thenorth side of Wingate street on the north, and Washington Square and 

Essex street on the east, has been reduced to ashes. Two thousand persons have , ; . 

been thrown out of employment, and many have lost their homes. The fire —Jacobs & Easton, of San Francisco, have been appointed Pacific 


Started in the sole leather establishment of Endicott & Arnold. No delay was | Coast agents ot the Merchants, of Newark, 
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MERE MENTION. 


—The South Carolina legislature has adjourned szne dze. 


—Henry C. Kelsey has been appointed Secretary of State and ex- 
oficio Insurance Commissioner of New Jersey. 


—Koch & Roeslein, of St. Louis, have been appointed agents of the 
Ci'y of London and Merchants of New York. 


—The sixth annual meeting of the Underwriters Association of the 
Pacific was held at San Fraccisco on Tuesday last. 


—St. Louis kept up to its average fire record for January, and Ad- 
juster W. H. Holland was kept correspondingly busy. 


—The Equality Mutual Relief Association, of Reading, Pa., has 


closed out, leaving ifs policyholders to mourn their loss. 


—John J. Corrigan, representative of the Union Mutual Life, at 
Lowell, Mass., has the sympathy of a large circle of business friends in the recent 
death of an only child. 

—The Chicago Times says that an insurance agent of Fond du Lac 
has received $150 of ‘‘ restitution money” from some poor soul who owned up his 
sins at the confessional. 


—E. A. Halsey & Co., of San Francisco, have been appointed general 
agents for the Pacific Coast of the London and Northwestern Insurance Company. 
of Manchester, England. 


—Attention is called to the advertisement of Kendall & Jones, of 
Reading, in another column. These agents are in a position to place business 
with any company of good reputation. 


—Straight & Lyman, of Chicago, have added the United States 
Fire Insurance Company, of New York, to their list of companies. The United 
States proposes to do a limited agency business, confining itself to the large cities. 


—The Illinois State Board of Fire Underwriters was organized at 
Springfield on Thursday last. J. M. Hosford. of Geneseo, president; B. T. 
Wise, of Hamilton, vice-president; W. H. Taylor, of Chicago, secretary and 
treasurer, 


—James Plaister, of Dubuque, fa,, State agent of the A-tna Insur- 
ance Company, is still in the land of the living, notwithstanding that his name is 
published in the ‘‘ In Memoriam” list with the last proceedings ot the Northwest- 
ern Association. 


—The Sun, of San Francisco, subscribed capital, $300,000, paid up 
$75,00c, is the latest insurance organization. The company was incorporated on 
February 1. The officers are: C. L. Taylor, president; J. N. Knowles, vice- 
president: E. E. Potter, secretary and treasurer. 


—At the annual meetin¥ of the State Insurance Company, of Des 
Moines, held January 18, the stockholders passed an unanimous vote to increase 
the paid-up capital from $32,500 to $200,000, all of which was pledged at the 
meeting. More than $180,000 has been paid up to date, and only one member re- 
mains to be heard from. 


—The Insurance Commissioner of Texas has submitted to the legal 
consideration of the attorney general a list of twenty-seven unauthorized companies 
whose policies are held by Greenleve, Bloch & Co. recently burned out at Galveston. 
Twelve of these underground organizations are New York companies, whose 
feelings would be offended were their names produced here, 


—A despatch from Albany says that on the report of the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, the attorney-general has procured an order appointing E. H. 
Hobbs, of Brooklyn, receiver of the Columbia Fire Insurance Company ,of New 
York. The capital stock of the company is largely impaired, but the policyholders 
are fully protected by reinsurance in the Merchants Insurance Company, of 
Newark. 

——$230,000 in government bonds and mortgages have been invested 
in Canada by M. Bennett, Jr., with a view to admitting the Lion and Scottish 
Union and National to that country to do a general business. Mr. Bennett has 
been in Montreal and other places during the past week arranging for the estab- 
lishment of agencies. Canadian agents will report directly to the Hartford head- 
quarters. 


—H. R. Hayden has published a compilation of fire and marine in- 
surance statistics in the United States for the year 1880, embracing figures or other 
information of 944 companies. The summaries of the figures of the companies by 
States and in the aggregate places an historical value on the publication. The 
rep. rts of comparies in detail for 1880, however, have been, it is well known, pre- 
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sented to the public before this, The Insurance Year Book for 1881-82, Publisheg 
last June, giving more or less comple’e statistics of 1388 companies devoted to fire 
and marine insurance in the United States. ‘‘ Fire and Marine Insurance Statistigs 
in 1880"’ is doubtless the result of hard labor, great patience and perseverance, 
and as far as correctness in compilation and printing is concerned, is wor hy ¢ 
trust, having been prepared from official sources by so eminent a compiler as Mr, 
Hayden is known to be. 


—tTexas is the latest State in which the Hartford Life and Annuity 
has been blackballed. Insurance Commissioner A, W. Spaight denied the applica. 
tion of the company for authority to transact business in Texas through its safety funq 
department, certificate holders in the safety fund departme: t, by the express terms of 
the certificate of membership, being relegated to a mortgage fund, to be raised by 
assessment on themselves for the payment of death losses, and having no recoury 
on the capital of the com; any, which is contrary to the insurance 1.w of the State, 


—The North Carolina State Life Insurance Company, of Raleigh, 
determined to round up its affairs and r tire from business. The President, F, q, 
Cameron, with T. M. Holt, J. P. Battle, W. S. Primrose, and W. T. Anderson, 
have been appointed to close up"the company fi rthwith. On January 1, 1881, the 
North Carclina State bad assets amounting to $261,148. During 1880 the prem. 
ium receipts were $27,109, the total income $31,551, ard the total expenditures 
$22,558 ; which isa fair indication as to the extent of the company’s speculations, 
It closes voluntarily and in a solvent condition. 


—Whiting and Barnard, representing a number of claimants against 
the defunct National Life, of New York, recen‘ly made a motion to punish Super. 
intendent Fairman for contempt of court, alleging his refusal to couply with the 
order of the court to divide amcng the policyholders the funds in the custody of 
the Insurance Depar!ment belonging to the dead company. The Superintendent 
announced his intention to deal directly with- the policyholders and thus offended 
the dignity of the eminent legal gentlemen, who moved ro punish him. Last Fr 
day the motion was denied hy Judge Gilbert, of the Supreme Court, sitting in 
Kings County. 


—A the meeting of local underwri‘ers, held in the Boreel Building, 
New York, on Thursday last, it was determined to form a tariff association in New 
York, to hold meetings monthly, and to refuse risks outside of New York offered at 
lower rates than the local board tariffs. Henry A. Oakley presided at the meeting 
and W. W. Henshaw recorded. Delegates or representatives of more than one 
hundred companies doing business in New York were present. President Oakley was 
directed to appoint a committee of fifteen, empowered with readjus‘ing rates in the 
dry goods district, in storaged warehous-s and some other special hazards. This 
committee when ready to report will call a meeting of the embryo associa'ion. 


—It seems probable, says The London Spectator, that Prince Bis- 
marck seriously believes that he has discovered in insurance a cure fo” the sccial 
difficulties of Germany, and is exasperated at the contemptuvus treatment which, 
as he conceives, it has received from Parliam>nt. He has heard that M. Gam 
betta is about to adopt the scheme, which is in itself a very imperfect Poor Law; 
and his organ, the North American Gazette, complains bitterly that so ‘' grandly 
thought-out a scheme of reform,” an “‘ original idea of Prince Bismarck,” should 
be first carried out in France, owing to the confidence of the French in M. Gam 
betta; while in Germany there will be nothing but quarrelling and suggestions that 
the scheme is in opposi ion ‘‘to the immoral Manchester doctrine of Zaissez-aller." 
We very much doubt if M. Gambetta intends to bring forward any scheme of the 
kind, at least on the German plan. It wouftd be fiercely resisted by the French em- 
ployers of labor, who, owing to their power of locking out their workmen, and 9 
making riot imminent, have immense influence with any republican government 
France. 


—Superintendent Fairman, of the New York Insurance Department, 
bas refused certificates of authority to the following-named co-operative or asses+ 
ment life insurance companies. All persons acting for the associations described 
are doing so in violation of law: Bay State Beneficiary Association, Westfield, 
Mass.; Buckeye Mutual Accident Association, Canton, Ohio; Detroit Mutual Be 
fit Association, Detroit, Mich.; Fidelity Baneficial Society, Elizabeth, Pa.; Fidelity 
Mutual Aid Association, Philadelphia ; Golden Rule Aid Mutual Association, Reat- 
ing, Pa.; Hartford Life and Annuity Company, of Hartford, Conn.; Hom e Mutual 
Association, Lebanon, Pa.; Home Benefit Association, San Francisco; Harmony 
Mutual Relief Asscciation, Williamstown, Pa.; Hope Mutual Aid Associatioa, 
Herndon, Pa.; Keystone Mutual Benefit Association. Mifflinton, Pa.; Littletowa 
Mutual Relief Association, Littletown, Pa.; Mutual Endowment and Relief Asse 
ciation, Cardington, Ohio; Mutual Health and Benefit League, Worcester, Mass. 
Mutual Benefit Life Company, Hartford, Conn.; National Mutual Benefit Associa 
tion, Louisville. Ky.; National Mutual Aid Association, Columbus, Ohio; Ordet 
of Chosen Friends, Indianapolis, Ind.; Standard Life Association, Mansfield, Ohio; 
Seven Valley Mutual Aid Association, York, Pa.; State Aid Society, Columbus 
Ohio; Swartara Mutual Aid Association, Steelton, Pa.; Vermont Accident Ass 
ciation$ Rutland, Vt.; York County Mutual Aid Association, York, Pa. The 
Hartford Life and Annuity Company, of Hartford, made an offer to report for De 
cewhber 31, 1881, but the superin‘endent rejected their statement. 
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